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(Continued from page 194.) 

“The day continuing fine we were again on 
deck several times; the wind being in our favor 
though not much of it, we got forward about 
three knots an hour, and though this is slow pro- 
cedure yet stationed as we are, such a select 
company of friends, and some of us near and 
dear one to another through the channel of best 
love and fellowship, I freely acknowledge as to 
myself if right to have any choice it would be 
mine rather to have a nine weeks passage with 
such quiet getting than to steer in half that time 
in boisterous winds; being now fully convinced 
it is the irritable motion of the ship, to the vital 
part of the bodily frame, which David might 
well say was “fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
that causes sickness, and not from the smell of 
the vessel or any particles of salt getting into 
the stomach, as some have been ready to appre- 
hend ; for my appetite has now returned into its 
usual channel, and my health restored with that 
of my companions, to our mutual satisfaction ; 
though I scarcely can expect it will continue so 
with me if such tossing should again take place, 
but much desire in all states not to be found a 
murmurer in the wilderness travel whether by 
sea or land, but rather that submission and con- 
tent may be the attendants of my mind. 

Yesterday morning, Third-day, two vessels 
were seen coming towards us which it was 
thought might be merchantmen from America, 
that Wm. Rotch wrote a letter giving informa- 
tion of us for the satisfaction of our friends in- 
tending to direct it for London if bound there, 
or if to France, for his son, so we all went on 
deck waiting to see them. Our vessel bore down 
in order to hail them, still apprehending they 
were deeply laden merchantmen, but soon after, 
the captain discovered with his glass that which 
approached nearest us was an English man-of- 
war of about thirty-six guns. Our colors were 
directly hoisted, and whether seeing our innocent 
attempt to hail them or from any other restraint 
may be safest to leave, they offered us no harm, 
though came so near as not only to inquire through 
the trumpet from whence we came, how long 
out, and if any news, but we could hear them 
speak to one another; and a very great number 
of men there appeared to be on deck and among 
the shrouds. One dressed in laced clothes looked 
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hard at us from a side cabin window to whom I 
heard another give the title of my lord, who I 
expect might not have seen so many women 
that looked like Quakers on board a vessel 
before, or perhaps men either, but we did not offer 
our letter to go by them, neither inquire of their 
route, but the name of the vessel, which they in- 
formed us was the Winchester. They were 
both soon out of our sight, fur which I trust 
some of our minds were made thankful, though 
indeed much to be lamented is the consideration 
that the sons of men render that a trial, and not 
a small one either, which otherwise would be 
very pleasing, of meeting and greeting one 
another on the mighty waters, if that Christian 
disposition and harmony were preserved with 
which the heavenly host at the birth of our 
blessed Lord congratulated the people. “Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good- 
will to men.” But the situation of things being 
now so far otherwise, it feels more desirable 
that we steer alone, than to see or salute any 
by the way. 

“Last evening, sitting alone nearly dark in 
my little room, and some of my near friends in 
the cabin, dear S. Emlen came down from walk- 
ing on the deck, and like a well instructed 
scribe from the Heavenly Treasury that has 
things new and old, had to dispense in the re- 
newing of life, the language of encouragement 
amongst us, which drew me out of my doubt, to 
hear and feel the echo thereof. 

“The early part of this morning (Fourth-day) 
a portion of wind increased and we now go 
about six knots an hour. Yet the vessel keeps 
a moderate motion, and I have nothing to com- 
plain of, either of body or mind, though the 
latter hath felt secretly pressed down more than 
at some other times. Yet I trust not forsaken, 
because I have been in company with the few 
names who are diligent in the attendance of our 
week-day meetings at home, whom I have 
seemed to look at, scattered in their respective 
seats. And desires have been raised in me that 
not any such might be at all discouraged or by 
any means drawn aside from meeting together, 
when bodily health is afforded, because of the ab- 
sence of poor fellow servants who by example and 
precept were sometimes drawn in the language 
of encouragement to speak unto others, that 
they might come forward in the discharge of 
this duty, religiously meeting together to wait 
upon the Lord, bringing a sacrifice of that which 
might cost them something. Yet how little do 
we render to God of that which is his due in the 
most diligent attendance of First and week-day 
meetings! I trust a remnant know this, and 
therefore are engaged to offer their daily sacri- 
fice. I have often looked towards my valuable 
fellow laborer John Thorp,* in the bonds of the 


*John Thorp was born in the county of Chester, 
England, 1742. When about twenty'years of age he 
joined the Society of Friends, through conviction of 
the truth of its principles, a conviction so deeply 
founded that a few years before his decease he re- 
marked that he had never for a moment doubted their 
certainty or the source from which his impressions 
came. He removed to Manchester in 1767, and con- 


Gospel in our meeting, in that fellowship which 
hath often united our spirits in worship and 
raised desires in us that the Lord on High might 
strengthen his little ones, on whom we had 
cause to believe his anointing oil was poured 
forth, that they might offer to Him the turtle- 
doves or young pigeons as He might see meet 
to call for them, having, I believe, no wish to 
oppose that disposition cherished in that digni- 
fied but much humble leader of the tribes and 
families in days past, who said he would to God 
that the Lord’s people were prophets. 

Sixth-day. We are still much under the in- 
fluence of head winds and very rough sea, that 
several are again sick, dear Wm. Rotch is also 
very poorly. Captain Swain has said to-day he 
thinks we might have come ninety times out of 
a hundred and not have had so much occasion 
to tack about in a summer passage; but so it 
hath been permitted; that we have not yet 
made quite one-third of our way, yet we are 
at times favored to feel whose notice we are 
under, and a hope revived, which is sometimes 
expressed, that it may be all for our good that 
we are thus disposed of. 

First-day, 24th of Eighth Month. This even- 
ing an increase of wind caused the waves of the 
sea to rise like mountains, that 8. Emlen invited 
me to go on deck to see its movements, but I 
declined, knowing it would be very difficult to 
get me there, and my curiosity was quite satisfied 
with seeing through the cabin windows, which 
sometimes appeared as though they were over 
us, and at others the stern of the vessel seemed 
to touch the clouds, such are the alternate mo- 
tions that salute the eye on the unstable element ; 
yet through all my mind hath been preserved 
from entertaining any fear of our safely landing 
in the appointed season of the Great Ruler whom 
winds and sea obey. Before bed time the cap- 
tains thought it safest to put up one of the dead 
lights on the lee side of the vessel, to take 
down or reef most of the sails, and to set her (as 
he termed it) in a snug position through the 
night which proved a very tossing one ; and the 
motion continued great till towards evening, 
when more calm ensued, and we had a religious 
opportunity together. Captain Haws and as 
many hands as could be spared sat with us ; and 
a humble trust revived ; that it was a season of 
renewed instruction to those who were much 


strangers to the principles we profess, under the 


spreading influence of Gospel love, neither were 


the plaintive children in the family unnoticed 
tinued to reside there to the end of his days. About 
the year 1773 he first appeared in the ministry. 

He was several times engaged in religious labor in 
company with Martha Routh, especially in paying 
family visits in the limits of different Monthly Meet- 
ings, so that the expression she uses, “ My valuable 
fellow-laborer,” is peculiarly appropriate. He died in 
1817. 

He was often led to address letters of counsel or of 
consolation to his friends. Some of these are very 
valuable and have been at different times printed. The 
last edition is that recently issued by the Meeting for 
Sufferings, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It may 
be obtained at the Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, 
Phila. 





by our Gracious Helper, whose design is not to 
give their bread unto others, but to feed them 
with that food which, in his perfect Wisdom, He 
seeth most convenient; who hath in his store- 
house, milk for babes and meat for those of 
riper years, to whom belongeth the praise of his 
own works. Those who have been much on 
deck have an opportunity of seeing his won- 
drous formations in the deeps, such as large and 
small whales, porpoises, etc. Though I do not 
expect much ability to take observation of such 
creatures in their wonted element, the contem- 
plation of my mind has been that “ great and 
marvellous are his works,” who hath formed all 
these things, who is justly proclaimed King of 
Saints. 

Second-day morning the wind was now in our 
favor, and the day looks pleasantly, but what is 
called the old sea, still causes great rocking. 
Captain Swain said yesterday we had sailed up- 
wards of three thousand miles from London, 
but not more than one in the right course, 
which I cannot but apprehend must, at times, 
be very trying to those who have had the man- 
agement of the vessels; that I have thought, if 
such were not steady men, or did not know 
something of that foundation, which standeth 
sure, it is no marvel there should be many who 
have more opportunities of quiet recollection 
and less difficulties to try their disposition in 
their passage through life ; that great hath been 
the love and tenderness my mind hath felt for 
those who are steering this, our floating habita- 
tion, and strong have been the desires raised in 
me, that we who are differently situated, and 
who have been abundantly instructed in the 
things that appertain to life and salvation, might 
be so preserved in our lives and conversation as 
to be way-marks or helpers, rather than any 
cause of stumbling unto them. And when these 
thoughts have impressed my mind in our pres- 
ent inclosure, they have spread far and wide, to 
those I have left behind, many of whom, in dif- 
ferent places, I think I never felt nearer to my 
best life; and strong hath been the solicitude 
raised in me that we may so witness the bless- 
ings of preservation, as to experience the en- 
couraging language proclaimed formerly. “ Re- 
joice O Zebulon in thy going out, and Israel in 
thy tents.” 

(To be concluded.) 
For “‘ Tue Frienp.”” 


A Geological Excursion into Maryland. 


The necessary studies which accompanied the 
preparation of the semi-geological articles re- 
cently published in Tue Frrenp, describing a 
visit to the Nickel Mine in Lancaster Co., Pa., 
awakened in the mind of the writer a fresh 
interest in a subject which has long been at- 
tractive to him, (although he knew but little 
about it) and led him to visit some other points of 
geological interest—a description of which may 
prove interesting to some of the readers of THE 
FrienD. While conscious of his own imperfect 
knowledge of the subject upon which he is 
writing, he is encouraged by the hope that some 
of the enthusiasm which attends the exploring 
of fields of science comparatively new may be 
felt by others. For truly, it may be doubted 
whether any department of science opens to its 
reverent student more ennobling views of the 
wisdom and prescience of the Almighty Creator 
of the Universe, than those which are connected 
with the formation of the earth, the solar system, 
and the innumerable heavenly objects, which all 
appear to be governed by the same laws—laws 
which must be regarded as the expression of 
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the will of Him who made and still upholds the 
myriads of worlds. 

The tendency which all matter has to draw 
other matter towards itself, as shown by any 
unsupported body falling to the earth, is felt 
through our planetary system, and may be 
traced among the fixed stars. 

The rays of light which reach us from the 
remotest stars are similar in character, and sub- 
ject to the same laws as those rays which come 
from the sun, or originate on our earth. 

The Meteorie stones which have come from 
the heavens may be regarded as specimens of 
celestial bodies. They contain the same ele- 
mentary substances that we are already familiar 
with, and these are combined together by the 
same chenfical forces that act on these sub- 
stances on the earth, and they are subject to the 
same laws of crystallization which determine the 
form and character of corresponding materials 
from our own mines. 

It is a most reasonable supposition that these 
laws have acted in all ages of the world as we 
see them acting now; and that, therefore, the 
rocks which we now find on the earth are the 
historical records of the effects produced by these 
laws in past ages. We find layers of sandstone 
rock, clay rock, limestone, &c., lying one above 
another; and we infer that the sandstone was 
made from sand deposits, the clay rock from 
clay deposits, and the limestone from lime de- 
posits. We also conclude that the lowest layer 
must have been laid first, and the others de- 
posited successively upon it at later periods. The 
rocks and sands and clays thus become to the 
geologist pages of the great book of nature, 
which reveal to him the past history of the earth. 
These pages are often difficult to decipher, and, 
like the inscribed clay tablets unearthed from 
the ruins of the Assyrian palaces, require patient 
study before their meaning becomes clear. No 
doubt many mistakes have been made in reading 
these tablets of rock, and some of the conclusions 
at which we have arrived may be modified by a 
further knowledge. 

The simple principle that rocks were made as 
they are now made, and that life lived in olden 
time as it now lives, is clearly illustrated by 
James D. Dana in his work on geology :— 


“We go to the seashore and observe the sands 
thrown up by the waves: note how the wash of 
the waves brings in layer upon layer, though 
with many irregularities; how the progressing 
waters raise ripples over the surface, which the 
next wave buries beneath the sands; how such 
sand beds gradually increase in extent; how 
they are often continued out scores of miles 
beneath the sea, as the bottom of the shallow 
shore waters, and that these submerged beds are 
formed through constant depositions from the 
ever-moving waters. Then we go among the 
hard rocks, and find strata made of sand in 
irregular layers, much like those of the beach ; 
and on opening some of the layers we discovered 
ripple-marks covering the surface, as distinct 
and regular as if just made by the waves; or, 
in another place, we find the strata made up of 
regular layers of sand and clay alternating, such 
as form by the gradual settling of the muddy 
materjal emptied into the ocean by rivers,—or, 
in another place, layers of rounded, water-worn 
pebbles, such as occur beneath rapidly-moving 
waters, whether of waves or rivers. We remark 
that these hard rocks differ from the loose sand, 
clay, or pebbly deposits simply in being con- 
solidated into a rock. Then, in other places, we 
discover these sand deposits in all stages of con- 


solidation, from the soft, movable sand, through 
a half-compacted condition, to the gritty sand. 
stone. By such steps as these the mind is borne 
along irresistibly to the conclusion that rocks 
were slowly made through commonplace opera- 
tions.” 


The visit described in the present article was 
performed on the 19th and 20th of Twelfth 
Month. The most southern point was Port 
Deposit, in Maryland, on the east bank of the 
Susquehanna River. This great river has here 
cut itself a channel far down below the general 
level of the country. The rocky bank rises 
abruptly, leaving scarcely room for a single 
street and its houses between it and the water, 
Into this bank, at the upper end of the town, 
the great quarries of granite have -been cut, 
They cover a space of several acres, and have 
been worked for many years. They are at the 
present time a scene of great activity. The 
rock as exposed to view in the quarry presents 
broad, smooth faces, rising nearly perpendicu- 
larly to a height of more than one hundred feet. 
An interesting peculiarity in the stone is the 
existence in it of joints, along which it can be 
split into layers whose surface is remarkably 
even and flat. These joints vary in their distance 
from each other, sometimes not being more than 
an inch apart; but they are so fine, and the 
opposite faces of the stone adhere so closely, 
that they are not easily detected by an un- 
practised eye. They did not seem to me to be 
the lines of separation which mark the depositing 
of separate layers of stone, but to be due to the 
same cause which has produced the systems of 
joints, which are often found in the stratified 
rocks, cutting directly across the layers, and 
extending through great depths. The places of 
division are often as even as if a thin blade 
had been drawn through with a clean, long 
stroke. They often extend with nearly uniform 
directions through regions that are hundreds of 
miles in length or breadth. Dana says, that in 
“traversing the surface of a region thus inter- 
sected, the joints appear as mere fractures, and 
are remarkable mainly for their great extent, 
number and uniformity. In case of two systems 
of joints—the case most common—the rock 
breaks into blocks, which are rectangular or 
rhomboidal according as the joints cross at right 
angles or not. In some places a layer looks like 
a rectangular pavement on a vast scale, In 
others, where the layers are thick and coarse 
and somewhat displaced, there is a resemblance 
to artificial fortifications, or cities in ruins, which 
is quite striking.” 

It is easy to imagine that in the changes 
which the earth’s surface has undergone, many 
cracks may have been made in the rocks, but 
that they should (in some cases) be so regularly 
repeated over great areas of country is very 
remarkable. 

Wishing to obtain a fair specimen of the 
Port Deposit granite, one of the workmen took 
a flat slab of nearly three inches in thickness, 
which had been split out along two of the joint 
lines I have been speaking of, and roughly 
dressed the edges so 2s to make a rectangular 
block of four or five inches on the sides. An 
examination of the flat sides showed that they 
were coated with thin scales of limestone, not 
much thicker than paper, showing that after the 
joints had originally been formed, water having 
limestone dissolved in it had found its way into 
the slender crevices, and the limestone had 
crystallized there, filling up the cavities, and 
firmly cementing together the adjoining faces of 
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rock. That the cement was limestone was evident 
from its comparative softness, for it could be 
scratched by a knife; while the Granite is too 
hard to be marked in that way. The splitting 
of a Granite block along one of these joints is 
done by the use of wedges and sledge hammers. 
The thin layer of cementing limestone is either 

broken by the j jar, or loosened from the Granite 
on one side or the other. 

Granite is a crystalline rock, in which the 
three ingredients that compose it—Quartz, Feld- 
spar and Mica—are closely intermingled. In 
the Port Deposit quarry, the Quartz and Feld- 
spar are almost purely white, and the Mica, 
which is nearly black, lies in thin, rather long 
plates ; so that the stone has a liv ely and cheer- 
ful appearance. In those parts of the quarry 
where the joints lie near each other, so that the 
stone can be split into slabs of about three 
inches in thickness, much of it is dressed into 
blocks of a suitable size for paving streets. 
When so used, the blocks are set on edge, and 
the smooth faces are opposite each other. 

In another part of the works men were em- 
ployed in dressing into a circular form blocks 
nearly two feet in thickness and six feet in 
diameter (I did not measure them) resembling 
huge grindstones in appearance. These were 
designed for crushing and grinding Quartz in 
the Flint mills, of which there are several 
within a few miles. 

As stated in a former article, the distinction 
between Granite and Gneiss is that the latter 
shows signs of having been deposited in layers 
or strata. They are practically the same rock, 
but one is massive (without layers), and the 
other stratified. To which of the two the Port 
Deposit stone should be assigned I do not know. 
Years ago, the proprietor of the quarry was 
travelling in the cars in company with a man 
of much geological knowledge, whose name I 
forget, and ‘spoke to him of his “ Granite” quarry. 
The geologist told him it could not be Granite, 
because from his description, he supposed it to 
be stratified. When the train reached Parry- 
ville, where the Susquehanna River is crossed, 
the owner picked up a piece of the rock from 
the stoneyard, located there, brought it into 
the car, and asked him what he called that. 
“Granite,” was the reply. “ Well, that is stone 
from my quarry.’ 


(To be continued.) 
—_———————~+2s—____ 


Curist in His Divinity, as He is the Word 
that was in the beginning, by whom all things 
were made, is the true Divine Light, who light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world. He 
said unto the world, “ Believe in the Light, that 
ye may be the children of the Light.” The 
children of the Light are the children of God; 
for God is Light. 

God’s will is, that all people, male and female, 
may believe in the Light wherewith Christ, hath 
enlightened them ; this Light being believ ed i in, 
giveth to see C hrist, and leads to Him the giver 
of it, and to God the Father of Lights — Wil- 
liam Gibson, 1678. 

se ta ia 

Any one who finds religious thought.unwel- 
come to him need look no further for proof than 
that his “ heart is not right in the sight of God.” 
This one fact settles the question against him. 
If his heart was right, religious ‘meditation 
would be to him one of the Tichest sources of 
pleasure. What would such a man, if unchanged 
in his tastes and affections, do in Heaven? The 


delights of that world certainly would not 
please him. 


For “ Tue Frrenp.”’ 
Fenny-Drayton. 


BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M. D. 





In that Journal which Sir James Mackintosh 
says is one of the most extraordinary and in- 
structive documents in the world, which no 
reader of competent judgment can peruse with- 
out revering the virtue of its writer, George 
Fox says of himself: “I was born in the month 
ealled July, in the year 1624, at Drayton-in- 
the-Clay, in Leicestershire. My father’s name 
was Christopher Fox. He was by profession a 
weaver, an honest man, and there was a seed 
of God in him. My mother was an upright 
woman; her maiden name was Lago, of the 
family of the Lagos, and of the stock of the 
martyrs.” Twenty -five years later, in the year 
1649, it is written in the same journal :—* from 
Coventry I went to a place called Atherstone, 
and it being their lecture day I was moved to go 
to their chappel to speak to the priests and the 
people, and they were generally pretty quiet ; 
only some few raged, and would have had my 
relations to have bound me. I declared to them 
largely how God was come to teach his people 
himself, and to bring them off from all their 
man-made teachers to hear his Son. And some 
were convinced there.” 

Two hundred and thirty-nine years later, the 
railway train brought me by Coventry to this 
same Atherstone—a little town, distant from 
Birmingham about twenty-one miles. Some 
friends at Birmingham, where I was passing a 
day or two, learning that I wished to visit the 
birthplace of George Fox, had kindly marked 
out the route for me. So I left Birmingham at 
9.10 a.m., having bought my ticket for Ather- 
stone. At Coventry, that quaint old town, we 
changed trains, and went on to Nuneaton— 
another old town, famous for the manufacture 
of ribbons, and situate on the direct line of rail- 
way travel from Liverpool to London; thence 

» Atherstone.* I did not ask for “ Drayton- 
in-the-Clay,” as this name is now unknown, 
but I found there were few of my fellow-travel- 
lers who could tell the exact situation of Fenny- 
Drayton, as the birthplace of George Fox is 
now called. But I followed the route marked 
out for me at Birmingham to Atherstone, and 
learned there that a drive of four miles from 
Atherstone would bring me to Fenny-Drayton. 

Just in the rear, or perhaps more properly, 
just opposite, the station, is a neat little inn— 
“The White Hart”—and here I found a bright, 
pleasant landlady, upon whom, as usual in these 
English inns, the duties of the house devolved. 
I told her I was a Philadelphian, a Friend, and 
that I could not go home without seeing the 
birthplace of George Fox. She entered at once 
into my wishes, but, as is too often the case, 
when they are wanted, all the “traps” and their 
drivers were out for the morning. Seeing how 
disappointed I was, she brought her womanly 
wits to work, and after a short absence came to 
me with the information that her husband had 
a pony which he valued very much, and which 
he did not hire, but which, under the circum- 
stances, she thought he would be willing for 
me to have if a driver could be found. I am 





*From Liverpool there is railway connection to 
Atherstone by the London and Northwestern Railway 
—distance from Liverpool, 984 miles. It is on the 
direct route to London by way of Rugby. 

Nuneaton, which is about five miles from Fenny 
Drayton, would be first reached by the traveller com- 
ing from London by the same route. 


used to horses, but I was not used to the road to 
Drayton. Fortunately a young man happened 
to come in—and, to make a short story of it, in 
a little while we were driving through the 
high street of Atherstone. 

The pony, whom my driver told me was the 
fastest trotter in the neighborhood and could 
go over a five-bar fence without difficulty, did 
credit to his reputation. He fairly dashed along, 
while the youthful Atherstonians, to whom he 
seemed no stranger, cheered him as he passed 
them. Fortunately, the weather was, for the 
hour, perfect: it had rained early in the morn- 
ing, and it rained again in the afternoon, as it 
had done every day fora month, or more; but, 
for my visit, nothing could be more favorable. 
Like all English highways, the road was excel- 
lent. It is the old road made by the Romans, 
and it does credit to them and to those who 
have cared for it after them. In a little while 
—too soon it seemed to me, so enjoyable was 
the drive—we were at Fenny Drayton. As we 
drove away from “The White Hart,” my kind 
hostess called out, ‘“‘ You must be sure to see the 
monument,” and so my driver, an intelligent 
young fellow, at once drove to George Fox’s 
monument, of the existence of which, up to the 
time of this visit, I had been ignorant. 

It is a plain pyramidal shaft, of light-colored 
stone, twelve or fifteen feet in height, having 
this inscription : 


To THE MEMORY OF GEORGE Fox, 
THE FOUNDER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
Born near this spot—Fenny Drayton 
p. 1624. Died a. p. 1690, 
And was interred in Bunhill Fields 
Burial Ground, London. 
Erected 1872 


It is placed close by the roadside, in a pretty 
little grove of oak trees, and near it were grow- 
ing bushes of hawthorn and the rose. The 
monument, I was told, was erected by a gentle- 
man named Bracebridge, himself not a Friend, 
but an admirer of George Fox. He was the last 
representative of a family who held the Lindley 
Hall estate, which includes all the parish of 


Drayton. The estate is said to be charged by 
him with £5 per annum to care for the monu- 
ment. 


Across the field, opposite, are two brick houses, 
built together, in one of which, it is said, George 
Fox was born. They are three stories high— 
plain, unpretending buildings, with floors of 
brick, and deep old-fashioned fire-places. The 
people living in them were simple cottagers, 
who had, however, heard of George Fox—the 
Quaker. 

Then we drove to the Rectory of the parish 
church to which George Fox’s parents belonged. 
The Rector was not at home; but a clergym: an 
acting as his substitute was very kind, and 
gave me every facility for seeing the church 
building itself. This is very old—the doorway 
is said to be Norman. There are many old 
tombstones in the chancel, and an elaborate 
monument of recumbent figures at the side of 
the aisle. On one the inscription was rather 
an odd one, saying that he to whom this was 
erected had for forty years suffered from the 
gout, and that his age (or the age of the gout, it 
was not quite clear) rendered vain all medical 
skill! 

Here for many years Christopher and Mary 
Fox had worshipped; here their grave and 
thoughtful boy—grave and staid far beyond his 
years—sat and pondered over the mysteries of 
life, and, perchance, his own mysterious future. 
The old walls, with the same tablets, the tombs 
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which were here two and even three centuries 
ago, are here now, but whatever there may 
have been in the olden time, there are no pews 
here now, but plain rush- seated chairs, which 
the poorest may freely occupy. 

I shall always retain pleasing recollections of 
my visit to Fenny-Drayton, but why it is called 
Fenny { cannot imagine; I certainly saw no 
fen or marsh near it. It is indeed a small 
hamlet with a few houses widely scattered,— 
very rural, very pretty, and in the heart of 
beautiful England. 

The long-continued rains had made the grass 
luxuriant in its growth, and it seemed to fairly 
rejoice in the unwonted sunshine, There are 
noble trees and pleasant lanes in this, “my own 
country,” as George Fox calls it; but where, 
as he tells us, “in great sorrow and trouble I 
walked many nights by myself.’ The very 
sheep in the fields seemed as though they might 
be the lineal descendants of the flocks he had 
tended, and I felt largely repaid for the effort I 
had made to find and to visit the birthplace of 
him of whom our great founder, William Penn, 
his younger friend and associate, has written :— 
“ Many sons have done virtuously in this day, 
but thou, dear George, excellest them all.” 

Our little rat of a pony brought us back in a 
hurry to Atherstone, scareely giving us time to 
see the old church building of Mancetter, where 
young George Fox had once vainly gone for 
counsel. As we drove through the street of 
Atherstone my attention was arrested by familiar 
names on the houses and the shop windows,— 
Underhill, Pickering, Savery, and, on one of 
them, the name of For. I made careful inquiry, 
but failed to find anyone who could trace his 
ancestry back to “ righteous Christer.” 


A pleasing surprise awaited me on my return 


o “The White Hart.” It was not yet quite 
time for luncheon, and, in the coffee-room, on 
the table, I found a large Encyclopedia open at 
the biography of George Fox! There was not 
much in it with which I[ was not familiar, but it 
was deeply interesting to me to be thus reading 
it close by his birthplace, and in the very street, 
if not the very house, where as a boy he had 
often visited. 

My host of “The White Hart” was now at 
home, and gave me much interesting local in- 
formation. From him I learned that Mancetter 
had witnessed, some centuries before, the exe- 
cution of Christian martyrs. I wondered then, 
and I wonder now, if this was “the stock of 
martyrs” to which Mary Fox belonged. 

A little later in the day we had ‘such a good 
luncheon served, and so nicely served, that I 
cannot but recommend those of my friends who 
may make a pilgrimage to Fenny-Drayton, to 
stop, as I did, at “The White Hart” inn, even 
though it may not be the greatest house ‘of its 
kind in Atherstone. 


Wuewn the Duke of Kent (father of Queen 
Victoria) was ill, and under concern about the 
state of his soul, in the prospect of death, his 
physician endeavored to soothe his mind by re- 
ferring to his high respectability and his honora- 
ble conduct in the distinguished situation in 
which Providence had placed him. The Duke 
stopped him short, saying, ‘“‘ No! remember, if I 
am saved, it is not as a prince, but as a sinner.” 

SE 

Russian Fable.—A horse was heard reproach- 
ing a peasant who was sowing oats, “ Why waste 
them? Why not give them to me?” The oats 


grew up, however, and then the horse was fed on 
them. 
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COMING. 


“ At even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in 
the morning.” 


“Tt may be in the evening, 
When the work of the day is done, 
And you have time to sit in the twilight 
And watch the sinking sun, 
While the long, bright day dies slowly 
Over the sea, 
And the hour grows quiet and holy 
With thoughts of me; 
While you hear the village children 
Passing along the street, 
Among those thronging footsteps 
May come the sound of my feet. 
Therefore [ tell you: Watch 
By the light of the evening star; 
When the room is growing dusky 
As the clouds afar; 
Let the door be on the latch 
In your home, 
For it may be through the gloaming 
I will come. 


“Tt may be when the midnight 
Is heavy upon the land, 
And the black waves lying dumbly 
Along the sand ; 
When the moonless night draws close, 
And the lights are out in the house; 
When the fires burn low and red, 
And the watch is ticking loudly 
Beside the bed : 
Though you sleep, tired out, on your couch, 
Still your heart must wake and watch 
In the dark room, 
For it may be that at midnight 
I will come. 


“It may be at the cock-crow, 
When the night is dying slowly 
In the sky, 
And the sea looks calm and holy, 
Waiting for the dawn 
Of the golden sun, 
Which draweth nigh ; 


When the mists are on the valleys, shading 
The rivers chill. 

And my morning-star is fading, fading 
Over the hill: 

Behold I say unto you: Watch; 

Let the door be on the latch 
In your home; 

In the chill before the dawning, 

Between the night and morning, 
I may come. 


“It may be in the morning, 

When the sun is bright and strong, 

And the dew is glittering sharply 
Over the little lawn; 

When the waves are laughing loudly 
Along the shore, 

And the little birds are singing sweetly 
About the door; 

With the long day’s work before you, 
You rise up with the sun, 

And the neighbors come in to talk a little 
Of all that must be done. 

But remember that I may be the next 
To come in at the door, 

To call you from all your busy work 
For evermore: 

As you work your heart must watch 

For the door is on the latch 
In your room, 

And it may be in the morning 
I will come. 


So He passed down my cottage garden, 
By the path that leads to the sea, 
Till He came to the turn of the little road 
Where the birch and laburnuam tree 
Lean over and arch the way ; 
There | saw him a moment stay, 
And turn once more to me, 
As I wept at the cottage door, 
And lift up his hands in blessing— 
Then I saw his face no more. 


And I stood still in the doorway, 
Leaning against the wall, 
Not heeding the fair white roses, 
Though I crushed them and let them fall; 


Only looking down the pathway, 
And looking toward the sea, 
And wondering, and wondering 
When He would come back for me; 
Till I was aware of an Angel 
Who was going swiftly by, 
With the gladness of one who goeth 
In the light of God Most High. 


He passed the end of the cottage 
Toward the garden gate— 
(I suppose he was come down 
At the setting of the sun 
To comfort some one in the village 
Whose dwelling was desolate) — 
And he paused before the door 
Beside my place, 
And the likeness of a smile 
Was on his face. 
“ Weep not,” he said, “for unto you is given 
To watch for the coming of his feet 
Who is the glory of our blessed heaven; 
The work and watching will be very sweet, 
Even in an earthly home; 
And in such an hour as you think not, 
He will come.” 


So I am watching quietly 
Every day. 
Whenever the sun shines brightly, 
I rise and say: 
“Surely it is the shining of his face!” 
And look unto the gates of his high place 
Beyond the sea; 
For I know He is coming shortly 
To summon me. 
And when a shadow falls across the window 
Of my room, 
Where I am working my appointed task, 
I lift my head to watch the door and ask 
If He is come; 
And the Angel answers sweetly 
In my home: 
“Only a few more shadows, 
And He will come.” 


—_————o————____—_. 


THE CHERRY FESTIVAL AT HAMBURG 


Hard by the walls of Hamburg town, 
Four centuries ago, 

Procopius his soldiers led 
To fight their German foe. 

Unsoothed, unmoved, in nature’s calm, 
The Hussite army lay— 

A threatening, deadly human storm, 
With Hamburg in its way. 


To swift destruction now seemed doomed 
The dear old German town,— 

Before Procopius the Great 
The strongest walls went down; 

And soon, upon the soft, warm air, 
Came sounds of trampling feet. 

The Hussites swiftly sprang to arms 
Their hated foe to meet. 


Ready they stood to meet the charge! 
The great gate opened wide; 

And out there poured, not armed men; 
But, marching side by side, 

The little children of the town, 
Whose round eyes met their gaze 

With innocence: that courage was 
Unlearned in worldly ways. 


The men threw al] their weapons down 
At sight so strange and fair! 

They took the children in their arms, 
They smoothed their flaxen hair, 

They kissed their cheeks and sweet red lips, 
They told how, back at home, 

They left such little ones as they, 
And then they bade them come 


To cherry orchards, close at hand; 
And there they stripped the trees 

Of branches rich with clustered fruit. 
Their little arms with these 

They filled, and with kind words of peace 
They sent them back to town; 

And all the soldiers marched away, 
Nor thought of their renown. 


And now, each year in cherry time, 
In Hamburg we may see 

The little children celebrate 
This strange, sweet victory. 
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Again the tramp of little feet 
‘Is heard, as side by side 

They march all through the quaint old town, 
In childhood’s joyous pride. 


ing can be expected. to maintain successful com- 
petition with the cultured clergy of other de- 
nominations, when the Quaker idea of worship 
has so far died out that to hear the discourse 1s 
the chief object in going to meetings ?” 

The power and aim of personal leadership as 
exhibited, especially in Ohio [the Binns’ Body] 
and Iowa Yearly Meetings, is an unprecedented 
factor in the church government of the Society 
of Friends. In the one Yearly Meeting it seems 
to be successfully suppressing opposition within 
its borders to the demands, not merely for tod- 
eration of outward ordinances, but for the en- 
dorsement of those who practice and preach 
them ; in the other it is pressing with equal in- 
sistence the establishment of an order of clergy. 

I think Friends at a distance are very liable 
to be misled by the reported results of the new 
movements. Inthe last ten years lowa Yearly 
Meeting has greatly extended its borders to 
States and Territories further west, and to the 
Pacific coast. Four new Quarterly Meetings 
have been set up, and another asked for this 
year. The greatest gain of numbers is said to 
have been where pastors are settled. And yet 
the total gain in the last ten years is 281 less 
than during the previous ten years. 

No comment on these statistics is needed ex- 
cept to say that so faras they are affected by re- 
movals to and from the Yearly Meetings, the emi- 
gration of the former ten years was largely to 
Kansas Yearly Meeting; of the latter time it has 
been almost wholly within its own territory. 

This communication is rather for information 
than argument, in order that our English Friends 
may better understand the subject as it is de- 
pioped here. 

May wisdom be given them so to deal with it 
that they may help us to turn back from an im- 
pending ecclesiastical bondage to the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes free, and from an out- 
ward-bearing current to those spiritual realities 
which can alone give us as a Church the strength 
of deep conviction, and the compactness of a 
uniting faith. J. B. 

San Jose, California. 


end, while the other had a twig stuck in for a tail. 
Two other long narrow stones, larger than the 
first, stood for the laborers; these had no small 
stones on them. Some sticks of wood upon 
which was a small pile of buffalo chips meant 
that dinner was ready ; and empty shells turned 
upside down told that they got nothing to eat, 
but were sent away. 


On a certain afternoon one of the little girls 
was detailed to sort and mate stockings. (We 
have them by the cart-load weekly to handle.) 

On finishing her task the troubled girl ap- 
peared at the office door with three odd stockings 
in hand,.and holding them up exclaimed, “ Miss 
[———,, these three have no partners.” 

To one of the well advanced classes, the fol- 
lowing question was asked, “ What is the highest 
form of animal life?” 

“The giraffe,” was the immediate response 
from a bright member of the class. 

Only a Slight Misunderstanding—* Does it 
require much patience to teach the Indians?” is 
the often repeated question of visitors. 

“ Not always as much as the following inci- 
dent suggests, perhaps,” is our reply to the read- 
ers of the Red Man. 

During the summer, while our boys were 
camping in the mountains and supplies were 
being daily sent from the school, an intelligent 
young Indian was placed in charge of the com- 
missary at that end of the line. 

Upon one oceasion the camp was greatly in 
need of lard, so an urgent request to that effect 
was sent down to the school. 

When the train returned in the evening and 
the supplies had been received and stored, the 
officer in charge of camp asked of the commis- 
sary boy if the lard had arrived. 

“ No, sir; it did not come,” was the quick re- 
sponse. 

A letter was forthwith despatched to the 
school inquiring why the matter had not been 
attended to, and calling attention to the fact 
that the camp was inconvenienced by such 
neglect. 

A reply from the school commissary sergeant 
informed the irate mountaineer that the matter 
had been attended to and if he would take the 
trouble to look among the previous day’s sup- 
plies he would probably find the missing aaah 
age. 

This the officer immediately did, and in hot 
haste sent for the boy to ascertain why he had 
been so deceiving. “I thought you told me 
that the lard did not come,” said the officer. 

“T did,” answered the boy, “and it did not 
come.” 

“Why I saw it just now in the commissary.” 

“ Where?” 

“Come with me and I will show you.” 

“Oh,” said the boy in surprise. “I didn’t 
know that was what you meant. I always call 
that WHITE GREASE.” 

A Pupil’s Description of a Fair.—“I went 
in a little show and saw a man nearly nine feet 
tall, and he is only nineteen years of age, they 
‘all him boy. About twenty folks were in the 
tent or show and the tallest man among them 
was called to stand along side of the man or boy 
as they call him, and the man stood by him 
and the boy stretched his arm and the man’s 
head did not touch under the boy’s arm. 

“ They call the boy, ‘ African Indian.” They 
also call him the ‘ giant of all giants.’ 

“T also saw two young monkeys, one is brown 
and the other is black with white from his fore- 
head down to his nose. I liked the way the 






Again within their arms they bear 
Green branches, through whose leaves 
Ripe cherries gleam, and tell a tale 
More strange than fancy weaves, 
About a bloodless battle fought 
Four hundred years ago, 
When children saved old Hamburg town 
3y conquering its foe. 
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The Pastoral Movement. 

The gravest question with which the Society 
of Friends has at present to deal is undoubtedly 
involved in the pastoral movement, wherein 
Iowa Yearly Meetings takes the lead. 

It is now so fully developed and so far an ac- 
complished fact, that it may be seen in its full 
proportions, and defined as it is publicly an- 
nounced and urged. 

It is claimed that this Yearly Meeting is 
united in the movement. If in its late sessions 
little or no dissent was expressed, the fact is not 
difficult to account for. In the first place, with- 
out reflection upon the motives or sincere devo- 
tion of those engaged in it, let it be considered 
what an influence is exerted by such a leader- 
ship as is shown upon the face of the report, this 
year, of the superintendent of the evangelical 
work. Thousands of miles of travel, attendance 
of most of the Quarterly Meetings, and some of 
them two or three times, the writing of a thou- 
sand letters, and all with the express purpose of 
introducing pastors to the meetings generally, 
and of arranging and directing the ministerial 
forces. ‘‘ Last year,’ the report says, “ three 
pastors were devoting their whole time to the 
work, and were supported. This year we report 
sixteen, besides twenty others who are accepted 
as pastors, several of whom receive part sup- 

rt!” 

And what is the pastoral system thus pressed 

upon the Society? Many may suppose it to be 
a missionary adjustment for the teaching princi- 
pay of a new membership. Instead of this 
eing the case, the leading pastors are in the 
largest meetings, in the centres of influence, and 
where there are the most resident ministers. 
One of the largest Meetings for Worship, having 
very few new members, has at least nine re- 
corded ministers, not one of whom is expected 
to speak in the First-day Morning Meeting, ex- 
cept the supported pastor: or could do so, with- 
out invitation or intrusion. The subject of the 
discourse is sometimes (I know not whether 
usually) announced beforehand in the daily 
paper. Another of the largest and most influ- 
ential meetings, with several prominent minis- 
ters, has for some years been conducted similarly 
and often referred to as a model. 

With this practical working of the system in 
view, another reason for the silence of dissent 
may be appreciated. Our ideal of worship has 
been so little held up, and is now so lost, that 
the people come to hear the preacher, not for in- 
dividual waiting upon the Lord; and so they 
know not what to do with silence. There must, 
therefore, be the regular sermon (and order of 
exercises), and of course the best preacher is 
sought. Ministers set aside, and made to feel 
that others are preferred, have little strength or 
Place to speak. The feelings of these do not 
appear on the Church’s written records. 

2 I may not pause here to do more than ask— 

How long the pastors of Iowa Yearly Meet- 






































































Indian Scraps. 


The Red Man, published at Carlisle, contains 
some interesting and amusing illustrations of 
Indian peculiarities. From its columns the fol- 
lowing scraps are taken. 

Indian Letters—The Piegans have a very 
interesting way of writing letters, not with pen, 
ink and paper, but by placing stones, pieces of 
bark, chips and twigs in a certain order on the 
ground upon some hilltop where the “ letter” 
thus formed will be seen and read by other In- 
dians passing that way. A ranchman visiting a 
deserted camp of these Indians found the follow- 
ing letter : 

“We called at this ranch at dinner time. 
They treated us badly, giving us no dinner and 
sending us away. There is a head man, who has 
two dogs, one of which has no tail. There are 
two larger men who are laborers. They have 
two pairs of large horses and two large colts, 
also another smaller pair of horses and two ponies 
which have two colts.” 

The letter was written thus: A circle of round 
stones represented the horses and ponies, the 
latter being smaller stones; the stones outside 
of the circle meant there were so many colts. 
Near the centre was a long narrow stone, upon 
the end of which was a small one. This denoted 
the head man or owner whose two dogs were 
shown by two pieces of bark, one with a square 
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monkeys acted, they were full of fun and mis- 
chief, you could tell by they way they looked 
and moved about. 

“They were tied by their necks with a little 
chain about three feet long. I stood close to one 
of them and the monkey came to me and climbed 
on my leg, and came up higher and felt my vest 
pockets, but could not find anything; so he 
jumped down and hung himself by his tail on a 
rope, and I believe he moved in every way a 
creature could move. 

“ Well, I saw other 
and the monkeys. 

“T saw a great serpent; a man took the ser- 
pent out of a box, and hung it on his neck. The 
serpent is about six or seven feet long. 

“The other thing that I saw is a talking ma- 
chine. The manager talked in a place in the 
machine, and while he was talking in it he was 
turning a handle on the side of “the machine, 
and when he stopped talking he turned the han- 
dle backwards, then he turned again and the 
machine began to talk and said just what the 
man said. The manager also allowed any one 
to come and talk in the machine, but nobody 
came.” 


things besides the giants 


The word “ shan’t” occurred in a reading eA 
son. Explanation was given that “ shan’t’ 
an abbreviation of “shall not,” and that meal 
said “shan’t” when they hadn’t very much 
time. as it is a shorter word. 

In a recitation which followed the word oc- 
curred again and an Indian boy read it out with 
considerable emphasis, “ shall not.” 

Teacher : “ The word is “ shan’t.” 

Indian Boy: “ O, plenty of time now?” and 
went on happy in the thought that for once he 
had understood his teacher, and was able to go 
ahead without assistance. 


” 


A teacher put the following question to a 
young aan 

“ How do you parse ‘ Mary milks the cow?’ 

The last word was disposed of as follows : 
“ Cow is a noun, feminine gender, singul: ar num- 
ber, third person, an | stands for M: ary.’ 

“Stands for Mary! How do you make that 
out?” 

“ Because,” added the intelligent pupil, “if 
the cow didn’t stand for Mary, how could Mary 
milk her?” 


——————q Ce 


How to Handle a Wasp.—* It is a fact not 
generally known,” says a writer in Science, “that 
if one holds his breath, was ps, bees and hornets 

can be handled with impunity. The skin be- 
comes sting-proof, and, holding the insect by 
the feet and giving her full liberty of action, 
you can see her drive her weapon against the 
impenetrable surface with a force that lifts her 
body with every stroke; but let the smallest 
quantity of air escape from the lungs and the 
sting will penetrate at once. I have never seen 
an exception to this _ 25 years’ observation. 
I have taught young ladies, with very delicate 
hands, to astonish their friends by the perform- 
ance of this feat, and I saw one so severely 
stung as to require the services of a physician 
through laughing at a witty remark of her 
sister, forgetting that laughing required breath. 
For a theory in explanation I am led to believe 
that holding the breath partially closes the 
pores of the skin. My experiments in that 


direction have not been exact enough to be of 


any scientific 
very sensibly 
perspiration.” 


value, but [ am satisfied that it 
affects the amount of insensible 


Natural History, Science, &. 


The Prairie Wolf.—The large timber wolf, iden- 
tical with the wolves of Europe and Northern 
Asia, has never found the prairies a congenial 
home, but a few may be found skulking in the 
woods which line the banks of our rivers. 

But the most conspicuous as well as the most 
characteristic member of the dog family in Iowa is 
the prairie wolf ( Canis latrans) which ranges the 
western plains, the basins of the Missouri and 
Saskatchewan rivers, and extends as far south as 
Mexico, the name coyote, often applied to it, be- 
ing derived from the Mexican word for “ wolf” 

The days of the buffalo are numbered. The 
deer has become a rare sight. The railroad has 
sealed the doom of everything foreign to civili- 
zation. Even the Indian, because he cannot ac- 
complish in a few years the development which 
it has taken the white race centuries to achieve, 
and because he cannot put on civilization as he 
puts on the white man’s clothes, and drink in 
the spirit of modern progress as he drinks the 
white man’s whiskey, seems doomed to extermi- 
nation. But the prairie wolf still lingers, though 
in diminished numbers, apparently better fitted 
than its companions to survive amid the new 
environment which the advent of civilization has 
produced. 

On some cold still winter night, when the 
moonlight bathes the snow covered fields, his 
short, quick, snapping bark, quite different from 
the prolonged howl of other wolves, may be 
heard chalienging the dogs of the vicinity, who 
thereupon set up an answering cry that drives 
away sleep from the inhabitants of the farm- 
house, and brings to mind grim tales of blood- 
thirsty wolves howling around some lone ca 
or attacking some belated traveller. But the 
early riser may see the author of the commotion 
glide swiftly away in the gray dawn of the winter 


morning, and no life is lost unless it be that of 


some unlucky sheep or chicken. The coyote, 
however, is not fastidious as to his food, and like 
his Old World cousin, the jackal, regales himself 
upon the careass of any dead animal that he can 
find. 

Again, early in the spring, the farmer may 
find upon some southern hill-slope the burrow of 
this denizen of his fields, and, with an eye to the 
bounty paid for their scalps as well as the safety 
of his barnyard, may invade the home and in 
spite of the vigorous defence of the small in- 
mates, carry them away in the absence of the 
parent. A younger brother, with a boy’s fond- 
ness for pets, tried, a few years ago, to tame seven 
of these little savages, and though the experi- 
ment was not carried far enough to base any 
scientific theories upon it, it did not appear that 
they took kindly to civilization. Their first im- 
pulse on the approach of any member of the 
family was to hide. They refused to eat in the 
presence of their captors, but devoured food ea- 
gerly when left to themselves. 

Though seldom seen in packs, the prairie 
wolves are often found in pairs and in the fall 
whole families range together. 


They vary less in color than the timber wolf 


and are of a dirty gray mixed with yellow and 
dashed with black. The nose is sh¢ arp, the tail 
bushy, and the ears erect. 

Like most carnivora they are good runners, 
well-fitted for their active and often precarious 
life. They avoid the timber and in the open 
field are more than a match for an ordinary dog. 
—Anna Nichols in The Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The Cactus—Our northern cactus, Opuntia 
vulgaris, escaped from cultivation in Europe, has 


spread over large tracts of land in southern Ey. 
rope, so as to seem in some measure an indige. 
nous plant. Don Fernando de la Camara, a 
member of the Malaya Society of Natural His. 
tory, announces that it can be profitably turned 
to account for the alcohol to be derived from jt, 
He has obtained as much as eight per cent. from 
the juice of the fruit. 


The Oldest Books in the World.—Among the 
oldest writings which have come down to us are 
the arrow-headed, or wedge-shaped writings used 
in Assyria and Media. These writings are either 
stamped on bricks, or chiselled into stone and 
rock. They date about 3000 years B.C. The 
letters are all formed by combinations of a stroke 
with a head to it, like a barb, or a wedge. B 
the labors of recent scholars the meaning of tab- 
lets and incriptions written in this way can be 
deciphered. Then there are the papyri, or paper 
books of Egypt. Papyrus is a flowering reed 
growing luxuriantly in the still waters and 
marshes of the Nile. There are specimens of it 
to be seen in the basins of our parks in New 
York. The pith of this reed is taken out, flat- 
tened and gummed together so as to make long 
pages and rolls. The Greek for this natural 
per is byblus, hence our Bible. These rolls of 
papyrus are then filled with writing. The writ- 
ing of Egypt was hieroglyphic, or produced by 
a series of pictures of different natural objects, 
The trustees of the British Museum have recent- 
ly obtained a roll of papyrus written out by an 
Egyptian scribe called Ani. He lived more 
than 1300 years B.C., i. ¢, about 3200 years 
ago. Every chapter of the book is illustrated 
by vignettes of extraordinary beauty. In this 


respect it resembles one of the illuminated pareh- 


ments of monkish times. The colors laid on so 

carefully by the skilful brush of Ani, although 
most delicate, are apparently as fresh to-day as 
ever they were. A group of weeping women, 
which forms part of the first vignette, is particu 
larly well done. The book itself is a copy of 
the Book of the Dead, which contains prayers 
and devotions relating to the condition of the 
disembodied soul. For the Egyptians believed 
in the soul’s immortality. 

The trustees of the British Museum are going 
to have this old book reproduced by the press, 
with all its colors. There will be a full descrip 
tion of the vignettes, or translation and intro 
ductions. Thus we shall be able to read old 
Ani’s work 3000 years after he wrote it. Homer 
is almost a modern author in comparison. 


The Fig.—lf we can imagine a branch to be 
like the finger of a glove, and around the branch 
to have small flowers closely set together, and 
then imagine this branch, like the finger of @ 
glove, pressed inward from the apex, carrying 
the flowers on the outside inward so that the in 
ner and not the outer side is lined with the flow 
ers, we have nearly what takes place when Ne 
ture formsafig. In some w ay or another the ust 
ally outer surface has become the inner, and the 
fig flowers are concealed from view. Something 
of the same course is taken by Nature when she 
makes a pear, or the fruit of the rose, though ia 
these cases the apex of the pistils projects far 
enough out to receive easily the pollen nec a 
for fertilization. In the fig the flowers are who 
ly cut off from the external world except by 
small orifice at the end of the swollen branch, 
which in time we know as the fig. The fig i8 
moneecious—has separate male and female flowers 
on the same branch. The domestic fig has ust 
ally all female; a wild kind, known to the am 
cients as the Caprifig, has almost wholly male. 
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It is, however, not uncommon in America to find 
the domestic fig with male flowers just within the 
orifice, and in these cases the fig can fertilize 
itself. ‘The Greeks found a small insect which 
they called the fig-wasp, and they believed this 
insect carries the pollen from the Caprifig to the 
domestic fig, and in this way effects fertilization 
and a crop of fruit. It is now certain, however, 
that the fig will produce abundant crops of fruit 
without any fertilization at all, as it is generally 
found that the seed is hollow and unfertilized. 
The fruit forms, but the seed is imperfect.— 
Christian Advocate. 


striking illustration. This traffic, which is the 
enemy of social order and the bane of the nation, 
will find some way to circumvent every law enacted 
to restrain it, until the people who see and feel the 
curse and tyranny of its presence shall decree its 
doom.” 


it might tend to the spiritual welfare of the people 
of that neighborhood. 

A remarkable degree of settlement and stillness 
prevailed to the close of the meeting, giving ground 
to believe that there were many there who were 
not strangers to the work of Divine grace in their 
hearts ; to which grace full testimony was born in 
the course of the services. Those who come under 
its influence, open their hearts to the visitations of 
the Saviour, follow where He leads them in the path 
of self-denial, and so are born again of the incorrup- 
tible seed and word of God, become instrumental 
in promoting his kingdom of righteousness in the 
neighborhoods where they live. Earnest desires 
were felt that this might be the case with those then 
present ; and that none might fall into the condition 
of Jerusalem of old, over which theSaviour mourned, 
because it had not known the day of its visitation, 
and the things which concerned its peace had been 
hidden from its eyes. Yet, for the encouragement 
of those who were conscious that they had sinned, 
the loving kindness of our Lord was held up to 
view, who graciously promised to the earnest seek- 
ers after pardon and holiness, “‘ Him that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

The company were addressed as fellow-believers 
in God, the Father, and in his beloved Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and the precious records of the 
Divine will, revealed in the Holy Scriptures; so 
that it seemed as if the gathering on this occasion 
might be largely composed of those who were in 
good measure members of the same household of 
faith, although belonging to different branches of 
the visible church. 


THE FRIEND. 


Notes Concerning English Friends—The follow- 
ing notices are taken from the last number of The 
British Friend. In the discussion on the “ Oaths 
Bill” the Archbishop of Canterbury pointed out 
that “the Saviour ordered that no oath at all should 
be taken.” Friends have all along pointed out in 
a most practical way—i e., by refusing to take an 
oath—that the “order” of the Saviour should be 
obeyed, but the Archbishop of Canterbury says,“ All 
that the Church declared was that an oath was not 

rohibited where the civil magistrates commanded 
it.” Here we have this high church dignitary admit- 
ting Christ’s order—not that profane oaths, or some 
kind of oaths, but that“‘ no oath at all should be 
taken ;” and yet almost in the same breath claim- 
ing that the command of Christ may be set aside 
by the order of the civil magistrate. 

The Christian Worker reports an address by H. 
S. Newman on the work of the evangelistic com- 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting. In this address 
he refers to the work carried on by our own Home 
Mission Committee, which may be studied by 
Friends interested in the subject with great advan- 
tage. From it we obtain a clearer view of its 
operations than from its advocacy on this side of the 
water. “ This large Committee,” he says, “ appro- 
priated about ten thousand dollars last year to the 
support of the Friends who are working in connec- 
tion with it. . . . . Ifa Friend comes to us 
and tells us he has a gift for preaching, and preach- 
ing only, we send him back to his own meeting, 
and tell him that if he feels called to travel he had 
better apply to his Monthly Meeting for a minute 
for that service. He is not the person we want for 
a resident missionary . . . . unless heis able 
tgall out the gifts of the congregation, we do not 
¢ him well qualified for his work. ; 
Some of these missionaries run out in about three 
years, and have said nearly all they have to say to 
that congregation, and are not really leading the 
Church forward ; then the committee feels at liberty 
to transfer them from one meeting to another. This 
freshens both the meeting and the minister.” 

It is apparent from the foregoing extracts that 
the lines on which the Home Mission Committee 
is working must inevitably tend, not only to a paid 
ministry, but to a ministry subject in its origin, di- 
rection and control to a Auman, as distinguished 
from the true Quaker ideal of a spiritual and Divine 
authority. Cc. C. 

May I be allowed to inform subscribers to Dym- 
ond’s “Essay on War” (the first ten thousand 
copies of which will be in subscribers hands before 
this appears) that, through the liberality of a Friend 
of Western Quarterly Meeting, arrangements are 
being made for the presentation of a copy of the 
essay in parchment to each member of the follow- 
ing classes : 

1. The Archbishops, Bishops and Deans of the 
Church of England. 

2. The Archbishops and Bishops of the Irish 
Protestant Church. 

2. The Moderators of the General Assembly Free 
Church, and United Presbyterians (Scotland). 

3. The Presidents of the Congregational and 
Baptists Unions, and of the following Conferences : 
Wesleyan, Welsh Calvinistic Methodist, New Con- 
nection, Primitive Methodist, Bible Christian and 
United Methodist Free Church. 

5. The editors of leading religious magazines 
and periodicals, and of denominational and weekly 
newspapers. T. Neild. 


Public Meeting in Philadelphia. 

On the evening of 10th of First Month, a public 
meeting was held, by appointment of the joint com- 
mittees of Philadelphia Quarterly Meetings and the 
Yearly Meeting, in a hall on South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. About one hundred persons assem- 
bled. Although the meeting was not large, it was 
a very favored and relieving opportunity in which 
there was reason to believe that an answer was 
vouchsafed to the desires which had been felt that 





Items. 


The English Episcopal Church.—Dr. A. J.Gordon, 
inanarticle in The Episcopal Recorder of this city, de- 
plores the spread of ritualism in England, but finds 
comfort in the belief that “‘ As superstition and for- 
malism abound in one section of the Anglican 
Church, so does the most fervent evangelicanism 
abound in another. The very sorrow which they 
feel at this growing idolatry seems to have been the 
means of warming and chastening their spiritual 
life. The result has been a strong recoil from for- 
malism to informalism; from high church exclu- 
siveness to low church fellowship with all true be- 
lievers.”” 


Prohibition in Iowa.—An article by Ida Hinman 
inthe Christian Advocate of First Month 3d, gives 
some interesting particulars of the effects of the 
Prohibition Law passed by the State of Iowa, and 
of the effects of liquor dealers to nullify it. 

“While the law is not, a perfect success—few 
things in this world are—the testimony on every 
side, and which is abundantly fortified by direct 
proof, is that this law has been of great benefit to 
the State. The saloons have been closed in almost 
every city in the State, except Dubuque, Burling- 
ton and Davenport. Many of the jails are empty, 
and there has been a marked decrease in the pris- 
oners in the penitentiaries. The good results are 
apparent in large cities as well as rural districts. 

“Since prohibition has been enforced in Des 
Moines, a city of about forty or fifty thousand, the 
police expenses are not one-fifth what they were 
formerly, and there are days and days together when 
not a single criminal case comes up before the 
police court. 

“The great danger that now menaces_ prohibi- 
tion in Iowa is from an irresistible flood of “ original 
package” Federal-protected liquors already pour- 
ing over her boundaries. Since the Supreme Court 
decision in the Bowman case last March, which per- 
nits liquors to be transported into prohibition ter- 
ritory, the liquor power has been systematically or- 
ganizing to undermine and overthrow prohibition 
in this State. 

“A number of liquor dealers have organized 
transportation companies under the law of Illinois, 
and are carrying on a regular trade in original 
package liquors with Iowa. Although this traffic 
sstil] in its infaney, the extent of its operations in 
the past few months has been astonishing. 

“There is imminent danger that the saloons may 
again be opened in Iowa. For if the right to im- 
port carries with it the right to sell, liquors can be 
Imported in as small quantities as an ordinary 
drink. The constitutionality of the prohibitory 
law is in question. There are two test cases pend- 
ing, one before the United States Circuit Court of 
owa, and one before the State Supreme Court. The 
fact is that prohibition is not given a fair chance to 
prohibit. That it has been as effectual as it has 
under the circumstances is wonderful, and evinces 
the resoluteness of the temperance people of Iowa.” 

The editor of the Christian Advocate makes the 
bllowing comments on the article, from which the 

tegoing extracts were taken : 

“Attention is called to it because it corrects many 
froneous notions which have been widely circu- 

ted, and because the ingenuity and perseverance 
With which this traffic seeks to evade every meas- 
we of Government adopted for the protection of 
“ciety against the evils it produces, finds here a 
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In a review of “ Biographical Catalogue ” of 
Friends (see page 175 of Tue Frienp) it is 
said, in reference to Ackworth School: “It is 
remarkable that for more than thirty years 
after its foundation, no direct Scriptural instruc- 
tion was given in this school.” And also that 
the boys were required to wear “cocked hats.” 
This has induced an aged Friend to give the in- 
formation which follows: 

“ Having been a scholar at Ackworth School 
and seeing a remark made in THe FRIEND 
paper, which 1 think might make an unfavor- 
able impression, I feel like copying some extracts 
from its history. Though there was a committee 
appointed about thirty years after its organiza- 
tion, to prepare something which would give the 
scholars a better information of our Christian 
principles, yet I find that much care had been 
extended by Friends previous to that time. 

“One of the rules drawn up at the ecommence- 
ment of the school reads as follows, viz: ‘ That 
in the evening they collect themselves and take 
their seats in the dining-room, and, after answer- 
ing to their names when called over, and attend- 
ing to such parts of the Holy Scriptures as may 
be read to them, they retire to their bed-cham- 
bers and undress with as much stillness as possi- 
ble, folding up their clothes neatly and putting 
them into their proper places; and they are 
tenderly advised to close as well as to begin the 
day with remembering their gracious Creator, 
whose mercies are over all his works.’ Further 
on, it urged the importance of cultivating a 
plain and unaffected style of reading, and es- 
pecially more solemnity in the reading of the 
Scriptures and religious books. 

“The committee also report that much relig- 
ious instruction has been given. As to the hats, 
I have no knowledge. When I was there, the 
boys wore no hats. On First-days we were re- 
quired to read the Bible or Friends’ writings. As 
to such reading, I believe there was as much or 
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more care taken as was usual in other Friends’ 
Schools.” JOHN BENINGTON. 


It is evident from the above that the Friends 
who had charge of that institution in its early 
days were not neglectful of the religious welfare 
of the pupils. 

When more systematic scriptural instruction 
was introduced it did not meet with the approval 
of all the members: for some of them feared 
that it would have the effect of withdrawing the 
attention from the teachings of Christ in the 
heart, who alone communicates the true knowl- 
edge of spiritual things; and of leading the 
children to depend too much on that outward 
knowledge which i® the fruit of the intellect ; 
and thus of training up a set of formalists, who 
might think themselves to be “ rich and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing,” and not 
know that in reality they were “ poor and blind 
and naked ” as to the possession of that knowl- 
edge of Heavenly things which the Spirit of 
God bestows on the humble and obedient seekers. 

The concern felt by such Friends is set forth 
in a remarkable series of “ Three Letters,” writ- 
ten by John Barclay, which were especially 
called forth by the state of things in the Society 
in England in his time; and which contain 
many truths of great importance to the Church. 
These letters have been several times reprinted. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The Senate still has the Tariff 
Bill under consideration. The belief seems to be gen- 
eral that, when finished, it will fail to be enacted the 
present Session. 

It is reported from Albuquerque, New Mexico, that 
hundreds of cattle and sheep are perishing. The 
plainsand the mountains are covered with deep snow. A 
drove of antelopes were found frozen to death in the 
mountains south of Albuquerque. 

Another piece of rock has broken away from the 
crest of the Horseshoe at Niagara Falls. 

The use of the electric light on trains was begun on 
the 17th inst., by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad. Two vestibule trains of nine cars each, 
steam heated, were started with the electric light—one 
from Chicago for St. Paul, the other in the opposite 
direction. The electricity is furnished by a dynamo 
in the baggage car. In the sleeping cars there is an 
incandescent burner in every section, so that the occu- 
pant can read a book or paper while lying in bed. 

California supplies more than half of the quicksil- 
ver consumed in the world. The consumption of this 
metal has averaged 133,000 flasks a year. The princi- 
pal uses to which it is applied are: (1) Meteorologi- 
cal and other scientific instruments; (2) chemical 
preparations: (3) looking-glasses and mirrors. 

A census of Atlanta, Georgia, just completed, gives 
a population of 74,676. 

The Raleigh, N. C., Spirit of the Age, says: We had 
Prohibition in this city two years, but because the law 
was violated, and now and then a drunken man was 
seen on the streets, some of our people (good people 
they are) came to the conclusion that it was doing no 
good ; and when the election took place last June, they 
would not go to the polls to vote. 

Immediately the bar-rooms were opened, and the 
city was flooded with liquor. What is the consequence? 
Is there more drunkenness now than during Prohibi- 
tion? At least five times as much; and commensu- 
rate with the increase of drinking and drunkenness 
is the increase of wickedness and crime. 

The daily arrests by our policemen will give any 
man who wants the information an idea of what the 
dram-shops are doing. But if one is not satisfied with 
that exhibit, let him go out and see for himself, and if 
he has a heart of flesh he will be saddened indeed 
when he begins to realize the true condition of things, 
especially among our young men. 

Deaths last week numbered 382, an increase of 22 
over the previous week, and a decrease of 53 com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. Of 
the foregoing 192 were males and 190 females: 53 
died of consumption; 38 of pneumonia; 28 of dis- 
eases of the heart ; 17 of paralysis; 17 of convulsions; 
14 of scarlet fever ; 140f apoplexy ; 13 of old age; 11 of 
diphtheria ; 10 of cancer, and 10 of Bright’s disease. 


Markets, &c.— U.S. 44’s, 109}; 4’s, 128; currency 
6’s, 118 a 128; sterling exchange, 4.86 a 4.89. 

Cotton was quiet but firm, at 10} cis. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.85 a $3.50; do., do., extras, $3.50 a $3.75 ; No. 2 
winter family, $4.00 a $4.50; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.624 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.25; 
Ohio, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; 
Indiana, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a 
$5.25; St. Louis and Southern [llinois, clear, $4.75 a 
$5.00; do. do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.40 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 
a $5.00; do., straight, $5.12} a $5.85; do., patent, $6.00 
a $6.90. Rye flour was dull at $3 a $3.20 per barrel 
as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 95 a 95} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 414 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 33} a 34 cts. 

Beef cattle.—Extra, 5 a 5) cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 53.6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} ets.; fine, 
4% a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 43 cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts. 
Lambs sold at 4 a7 cts., a decline of 3 ct. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicago, 7% a 74 cts.; good Westerns, 
7} cts.; heavy do., 7 cts.; good State, 7 cts.; common 
State and rough Westerns, 63 a 6} cts. 

Milch cows were fairly active, at $25 a $55. 

Milch calves were in fair demand, at 5 a 8 ets. 

Fat cows were demoralized, at 2 a 3 cts. 

ForEIGN.—A letter has been received in Brussels 
from Henry M. Stanley to Tippo Tib. This letter, 
which was taken to Stanley Falls by a messenger and 
which reached Brussels by post on the night of the 
15th inst., is the only one from Stanley which reached 
the coast of Africa. A number of other letters which 
the messenger conveyed to Stanley Falls still remain 
there, but it is expected that they will arrive in Europe 
in two or three months. 

Sir Francis de Winton is of the opinion that Stanley 
reached Emin in Eleventh Month, and that his jour- 
ney from Emin’s headquarters to the East Coast would 
occupy from six to ten months. 

A recent English investigation shows that with men 
over twenty-five years of age the intemperate use 
alcoholic beverages cuts off ten years from life. A 
that occasional indulgence, if carried to excess, doubles 
diseases of the liver, quadruples diseases of the kid- 
neys, and greatly increases deaths from pneumonia, 
pleurisy and epilepsy. 

It is stated on trustworthy authority thatthe British 
Government has decided to uphold the treaty by the 
terms of which European powers are precluded from 
obtaining or attempting to obtain dominance in Samoa. 
The Government has been fully informed of and 
shares in the United States Government’s views on the 
subject. It is agreed that the action of the German 
agent in Samoa is opposed to the letter and spirit of 
the treaty; that it violates diplomatic etiquette and 
endangers the good relations so necessary for Euro- 
peans to preserve when dealing with semi-barbarous na- 
tions. Despatches to this effect have been sent to Berlin. 

The Morier incident, it is stated, has not had any 
effect on the relations between the British and German 
Governments. It may have formed the subject of con- 
versation during recent interviews between Prince 
Bismarck and Sir Edward Mallet, the British Ambas- 
sador. Officially, Lord Salisbury leaves Morier to 
manage his own case. The diplomatic circle is confi- 
dent that Prince Bismarck has a strong feeling against 
Morier, and will probably oblige Lord Salisbury to 
take official notice of the affair by transferring Morier 
from St. Petersburg to some post that has less influence 
on European politics. 

The majority of the Royalists have decided to vote 
for General Boulanger in the coming election in the 
Seine Department. It is believed that many persons 
will abstain from voting, either for the General or 
his opponent, Jacques. 

The Madrid correspondent of the London Daily 
News says that the Spanish Government is trying to 
set off Spanish claims for damages sustained in the war 
of secession in the United States against the Mora 
compensation claim. 

It is announced that Dr. Kruss, a chemist, of Mu- 
nich, has succeeded in decomposing cobalt and nickel, 
both of which have hitherto been supposed to be ele- 
mentary substances. 

The Vossische Zeitung declares, on the testimony of 
residents of the East African coast, that English pro- 
teges, known as Banyans, supply the funds for the 
equipments of the Arab slave-hunting caravans, and 
that to clip their wings would be equivalent to the an- 
nihilation of the slave trade. 


The Vatican has received news of terrible floods, 
accompanied by great loss of life, in Manchooria. Tp. 
dian advices say that cholera prevails in a virulent 
form at Quilon, on the Malabar coast. It is reported 
that two thousand Christians have succumbed to the 
disease. Italian Carmelite missionaries are attending 
the plague-stricken people. 

On the 21st instant three hundred houses were de. 
stroyed in the Sarabat Valley by an earthquake. 

Plants hitherto unknown have been recently discoy. 
ered in the Philippine Islands, with flowers almost 9 
yard in diameter, the petals, five in number, being 
oval of a creamy-white color. 

Nicaragua and Costa Rico have had a dispute in re. 
lation to the proposed Nicaraguan Canal. They have 
agreed to submit the question to arbitration, and the 
President of the United States is named as the arbi- 
trator. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpine Scuoorn.—At a meeting of 
the Committee charged with the care of this Insti- 
tution, held in Philadelphia on the 11th instant, it was 
decided that the minimum age at which children shall 
be admitted to the school hereafter, shall be eleven 
years, instead of nine, as heretofore. This rule to 
apply to future new admissions, and not to those who 
are, or have been there, and are desiring to return. 

JONATHAN G. WILLIAMS, Sup't. 

First Month, 1889. 


A Friend in New England is desirous of obtaining 
a woman Friend as housekeeper, &c., his wife being 
an invalid. Further information can be obtained by 
addressing THe Frirexp, No. 116 N. Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoot StaGe.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WiiurAms, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 


Westtown Boarpina Scuoon. — A competent 
teacher of Mathematics will be wanted in the girls’ 
department, at the opening of the next session, Fourth 
Month 30th. Application may be made to 

ELIZABETH ALLEN, 
$216 North 16th St., Phila., 
Axwn E. Comrort, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., 
or Repecca Evans, 
P. O. Box 129, Moorestown, N. J. 

A MEETING oF FRIENDs’ TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
oF Puiiap’A, will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Second Month 9th, 1889, at 2 p.m. 

Program: 
1, Politics in History—Edward P. Allinson. 
2. Some of the Advantages of General Reading— 
Charles Wood. 
To be followed by discussion. 


Diep, at her residence in this city, Twelfth Month 
24th, 1888, Exizanern C., wife of John 8. Lowry, in 
her 72d year. She was an esteemed member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Her 
attachment to Friends’ principles was sincere, and her 
life and conversation manifested her earnest efforts to 
make an acceptable use of the talents entrusted to her, 
and to walk humbly with her God. Her sympathies 
went out broadly, and endeared her to many. Her 
last illness was accompanied with much suffering, 
which she endured with patience and great considera 
tion for those about her. Although sometimes, in her 
pain and weakness, she was a little faint in spirit; on 
one occasion she was enabled to say that she felt “a 
conscience void of offence toward God and man,” and 
she spoke many times of “the wine of the kingdom 
the sweet waters of Shiloh” as all she desired ; of these, 
we reverently believe, it has pleased her Heavenly 
Father to give her. 

——, on the 25th of the Twelfth Month, 1888, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, John W. Stokes, 
Racuet E. WooLMAN, a member of Upper Evesham 
Monthly and Preparative Meeting, in the 82d year of 
her age. Being of a quiet, retiring disposition, she 
said but little about her spiritual exercises; but her 
friends have a comforting belief that through a 
she has been permitted to enter into the rest prepa 
for those whose sins have gone beforehand to judgment. 
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